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ABSTRACT 

, noras and structure of student subcultures in a 

public alternative «high school without walls" in a large city are 
explored. The focus is on the attitudes of subculture meabers toward 
the innovative educational program and toward intergroup relations. 
The strengths and weaknesses of various research methodologies are 
investigated by analytically coaparing the findings froaj (1) 
attitude questionnaires given to alternative school students and a 
control group, (2) intensive interviews of an alternative school 
subsanple and a control group, and (3) long-tera qualitative 
participant observation and related field interviews. (Author) 
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NOTE 

This presentation Is bo^ on work In progress* All 
repoiteci results must be considered t^itotlve, NO 
RESULTS SHOULD BE QUOTED AT THIS TIME l^LESS 
CHECKED FIRST WITH CENTER FOR NEW SCHOOLS. 

The Metro reseorch work has been funded by grants 
from the Urban Education Research Program of the 
University of Illinois ot Chi cogo Circle, The WleiK>ldt 
Foundation, the Carnegie Cor|»rotf«i, NIE, and 
NIMH. 

The work on the rs«»arch has been carried out as o 
project of the Center for New Schools. Dr. Domild 
Moore ond Dr. Thomas Wilson cteveloped the imeorch 
design and hove hod overall responsibility for com- 
pleting ths work. Dr. Stephen Wilson completed the 
participant observation phose of the study. Dr« Emile 
Schepers has coordinated the data analysis. Richard 
Johnson h<» contribute to the research program at oil 
levels. 
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Introduction 

The five of us from the Center for New Schools hove worked together os o research and 
evoluatlon team for the post ffve yean. A major effort during thot pertod has bem o longi- 
tudinal study of the development of on experimental uibcm high school, the Metro High 
School here In Chicago, The brood puipose of the study was to (focument cmd analyze the 
organizational processes that took place when this scH >ol ott^npted to Institute a number of 
basic chtmges In educational pracHce <md to assess the effects of these Innovative practices 
on the development of Metroes students. To achieve this {^rpose, the research team was 
convinced that the use of multiple r^rch methods hao l:«^?nct advantc^. In some instances 
a particular nwthod &3e<ned rrwst appropriote for one ospeci .>f the question wished to 
Investigate (e.g. reading and math achievement tests to asse» the program's hoped-for gains 
In achievenwnt). In other Instances, we hoped to achieve o richer and mote valid under- 
standing of an aspect of the prc^ram by oppioochlng it with a variety of methods (e.g. by 
stwlylng student's perceptions of student-teacher relationships In the school by using papei^ 
ond-pencil questionnaires, structured interviews, and porticipont observation). 

In this session, we will provide you with on analysis of tte ways in which each of three 
raofor research mfhods (paper-ond-pencii questionnaires, stiuctuied Interviews, and portici- 
pont dsservotion) contributed to our understanding of two mo|or Issues under study: (1) the 
student's perceptions of the major innovotlois attempted by the Atetro program and (2) dif- 
ferential reactions to these Innovations by distinctive stuctent subgrcHips within the school. 
We also hope to give you a picture of the strengths and weakn^ses of the varioi» methods we 
employed in addressing these issues. Perhaps most imfwrtont we hope to communicate on 
understanding for the ways in which we worked together as a r^eorch team seeking to inte- 
grate infonnotion (Withered by using these multiple metteds, ond to give you <m underetanding 



of i^sons we learned !n working feather that hove tmplicottons for future reseorch of this 
type. 

Befoie the other mentis of the reseorch team a^r^ these Issues, t wont to provfde 

two (Kidltional types of tnfbnnotim thot set the scene for thetr presentotfmis. First, some 

bockgiotmd on the school we were studying. Secoral, some bcsic hiformotlon about the 

« 

overall research design. 

The Metro High School is on experimental four-year high school that currently has 
total responsibility for the education of 360 students, its stu^»nt body Is perhaps one of the 
most divene In the countiy, having been chosen by a lottery from ^KX> voiunt^rs from every 
neighborhood In the city. Our bockground information on the students selected Indicates 
that they closely mirror the overall public high school populotion of Chicago In their dbtrl- 
butions of race, social class, reading ability, ami previous success In school. The school^ 
initial prospectus indicated that It sought to achieve four mo}or obfectives for student develop- 
ment by implementing five major chcmges In the process of education for its students. The 
cesessment of how well Metro achieved its goals md in what ways it implem«)ted its proposed 
changes In educational practice were major enq>hases of the research. Two fmsjor Innovations 
in educational practice attempted by Metro were the use of the community as a resource for 
learning and the attempt to develop closer Interpersonal relationships between staff end stu- 
dents. Thus, for exonple, Metro students hod no conventional school building but partici- 
pated In learn mg experiences In businesses, museums, hospitals, universities, and neighbor- 
hoods around the city. Further, there was much structured and imstructured contoct t^tween 
students and teachers related to penonal concerns rather them to ^clfic Si4)ject matter. 

The A/totro program offered a rare research o{^»ortunlty. Since students were randomly 
<Ksigned to Metro from a pool of 3(X)0 volunteers, It was possible to create o control group 



who opplted to Metro cmd mm never odm!tted but continued to attend their previous schools* 
As indicated In Figure I, the major eon^rlson about which we will be speaking Is between 
opproxlmotely 100 Metro stud^ts cmd 100 control students. As Figure I Indicates, data aboi-t 
these experimental and control groups was collected at two points In time, firet when the 
Metro stuctents entered the Metro program cmd »cond 18 months later. At these two points 
In time, experimental and c&n*m\ groups were given reading and matWnotlcs tests and various 
Infbnnatlon cmd attitude Instrwnents, As I Indicated earlier, the^ Instruments reflected our 
cwcem with studying changes In the students related to the program's goals and Inr>ovat{ve 
practices, such as changes In self-esteem and sense of c(»itrol, reading ami moth achieve- 
ment, breadth of experience in the city, acceptance of Individuals frwn other racial and 
othilc groups, and perceptions of tf» climate of previous and present schools. In most 
areas under study, we found a dearth of well-developed lnstrwn«it$ that could be ^nployed. 
Despite short leodtlme, we were forced to develop sonw of our own instruments (e.g» a school 
climate scale that topped dimensions relevant to Metre's ^Is) or to include standardized 
instruments d)out whose validity we hod great concern. 

An intensive Interview was also carried out with subsair^les from tte experimentoi and 
control groups, oQaln as Indicoted in Figure I. Sixteen struts from the experimental group 
and sixteen frwn the c»itrol gro\^, strotlfied by race and sex, were interviewed Intensively 
using a structured fonnat that attempted to top the some oreos we hod focused on In the poper- 
ond-pencil questionnoire. Our Intention was to provide a basis for examining both the exis- 
tence of changes In students cmd the validity of our Interview cmd questionnaire instruments. 

In addition to poper-and-pencll instruments, and structured Interviews, a third major 
research method employed was extensive participant observotion. During the two-year study 
period, one full-time cnkI one half-time observer worked as port of the research team. Con- 



sistent with participant observation fnothocb enveloped by fkuyn, Glc»er ond Strauss, and 
Scott, they sousht InltloUy to understand the proce» within the experin»ntal high school 
OS It wos unctoretood by stoff ond students rather thoi Ifflposlng prestmctured hypotheses 
categories from other research. Using methods that will be described In m^^e detail by 
Or. Stef^ Wilson, two ma|a- feci of their research become the differences In the climate 
of Metro that resulted frwn Its atten^ change educati<HKil practice cmd the dlffeientfol 
reactions to these chmges by distinct subgrmips within the school. It Is through a focus on 
these two topics— school cllmote and d!:tlncti\fe reactions to it by stwtent subgroups— that 
we will iltustnote the use of multiple leseorch methods in this study. 

We will proceed with short prMentotlons w each of the three major methods and on the 
Int^ratlon of the methods. Since we oro still in the final stag^ of analysis, all results 
must be considered tentotlve at this time. The research analysis is sch^uled to be complete 
at the end of August. The purpose of this s^icH) is to present you with a description of a 
working model of integrating different ros^rch methods to better undentond tl» proc^s^ 
of starting a new school progrom in tenns of its affect on students. Following the prasento- 
tions we will osk Dr. West to coimnmt and then open the meeting to discussion and questions. 
First, Dr. Stephen Wilson will disci^ participant obser^on. 



Poftlclponf Observotf«f^ 

One of tl^jnethocfe we chose to use ?n studying student sdscuituies at Metro w« portlci- 
pwit observation. We beUeve thot this opprooch has been uncteieinpioyed In educotionoi 
research and thot tt Is necessary for understtmding human behavior In educaH<»iof settlnss. 
This discussion will be divided In three ports. Becouse mmy may be quite unfamiliar with 
this methodology, I will discuss briefly the theoretical rationale for this method. I will then 
describe In ^netol tenm what Is the nature of *he data goth^-ing techniques. A fuller dis- 
cussion of these Issues will be ovoilc^le In our forthcoming paper "Ethnographic Af^Moaches 
to Educational Research". Finally, I wNI discuss some of our participant observotimi research 
findings related to sUtdm\f subcultures - both for their contribution to the underetanding of 
this f^nomenon end « an illustraticm of participant c^rvation methodology. 

Theoretical Rotionole 

The theoretical rationale underlying the use of poiticipant observation con be divieted 
Into two moior sections: the ecological and the qualitative perspective. The ecological 
perspective, represented by the work of Roger Barker (1968) and his colleogues, l»s osseited 
that human behavior Is signlficcnily Influenced by the context In which it occuis. They 
warn thtt research methods which intenupt the natural flow of events risk distorting much 
of the phenomenon being focused on. 

The quolitotive perspective c^rts that trcditional quantitative research methodology 
often overiy prestructures the methods of data collection and wiolysls. Quolitotive reseorchen 
such as Seveiyn Bruyn (1966) ond Glc^r & Strauss (1967) worn thot the Imposition of cate- 
gories of observation and onolysis con interfere with on understanding of the phenomen<»i being 
studied. To them the most important expects of behavior to understand ore often the rmnlngs 
that participants attach to It. Tfwy urge the use of a phenomenoioglcal or inductive kind of 
research which allows the invwtigator to discover meanings and th^ry which emer^ out of 
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0 first h«Td knowledge of the phenomenon. 

Together the ecologlcot cmd qualitative perspective provide a strong rotlcHuile for the use 
of participant observation and field Interviewing* We felt tt on espeeloll/ Imporfont 
method to use In stud)^lng oltemotlve schools. 

Description of Techniques 

For mony who am un^llla^ with this metlwd, participant enervation Is synonymot^ 
with casual "looking around% "{oumollstlc reporting", or "cmewlotal storfw". h octuollty, 
participant obervotlon Is a systematic end rigorous metted long used by cmthropologlsts for 

gathering data about himxm bel^nflor and for generating cmd testing theiny • . 

ResMrchers gather Infonnotlon from many sources: verbal Interoetlon between partici- 
pants, verbal Interaction with the researcher, non-verbal behovlor, patterns of action or 
nai-actlon, ond documents. They come dolly, Usten to whot people say, watch what pec^le 
do, ask questions, <md regularly record their finding. They use this Infbmwtlon to discover 
where ore fruitful sources of Infbrmotlon ond to build tentative theories which guide $d»se- 
quent data collection. They systemoti colly test the^ enwr£^t theori« by gotheHng Infomia- 
tlon likely to bear on the Issues. In some ways It nrakes sense to think of portlclpont observa- 
tion OS 0 series of studies which follow each other dally and build on pievlot^ sti^lles In a 
cybernetic fashion. 

Seme of the Information gathered by participant <^rvat!on Is similar to that gathered 
by systematic quantitative observation or interviewing. A^ch of it, however, is dlfferwit 
In kind. The researcher con link the Information he withers by various »^tho& together In 
a way that is neoHy {n^>ossIb|e with other methods ond he hos access to some uniqi/e kinds 
of Infomwtion. For instance, he can compare what o person says in response to his questions 
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with whot the pe,»n My, to other people, with what he Kys in various .itwotion., with what 
he soys ot various tim«, with whot he aetuolly does, with vorious «on^Ao| ,la«,|. oboot 
the motfer(forIn.tonee, body posture.) ond with whot those near to the person Ao„t the 
behovior. Furthennoie, the porticipont observer in field inteiyiewins knows mch obout the 
penons or incidents mfermd to end obout the expressions used In the answer to his questions. 
Ftnolly, the porticipont observer cultivotes on empothetie undeatanding with the porticiponts 
that is nearly impossible with other quontitotive methods. The reseorehe,, sha«s the doily life 
with porticiponts ond comes to unde,«ond their feelings ond «octlon, In a fist hand woy - 
Ihnough experiencing them himself in o controlled woy. 

I hove only briefly discussed similoritles ond difference, between porticipont obser^tlon 
ond other more commonly used methods. This discussion wo. necesso^, in enter to exploin 
what porticipont observotlon is to those who ore unfomllior. More dbcwsion of how methods 
fit together will come in later presentations. 



Sfucient Subcultures 



As fs typicol In this kind of qualftotive observotfon study^ we sfarted with o series 
of inquiry focuses rather thon speciftc hypotheses. We wonted to l«now whot feohiies of 
life in this oltemotlve school setting would explain the successes md falluies of the voHous 
Innovations attempted. We were alerted by the work of sociologists such os EtzlonI (1965) 
and Coleman (1962) thot Informal sdbcultures ore on In^rtcmt characteristic of organizatiom 
in general and of schools especially. 

We started, then with one of our focuses on student subcultui^. We asked questkms 
such as: Old a student si^utture establish Itself at Metro? What was the nature of Its 
norms? What was the role of the student sU>cuiture in the evolution of the various Inno- 
vative programs? 

We quickly discoveted that the Idea of a single subculture wos inodequote to des- 
cribe Metro. Coleman's research hod su^sted that though there were different volues 
varkjus groups of students might hold, there was a relatively Integroted subculture by which 
most people defined themselves. There were separate clique ond friendship groups and 
there were marginal people and groups who rejected dc^lnont values, but nearly eveiyone 
agreed on who was in the leading crowd and whot were the cscenebnt values. There was 
no such single set of vali^ or a single stotus hierarchy at A^ro. 

AAony observatlof« accumulated to lead to this conclusion. Groups of students had 
distinctly different styles of behavior. They dressed and talked differently. They tend«i 
to claim certain areas of the school as their territory. They reacted differently to ex- 
ternal cultural events such as music, itwvies, and new. events. They expressed diffetwt 
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life goals. They tended to Interact more frequently with sttK^fs from their own subgieup 
than with those of other groups. Most Importantly for what we'ra discussing here, they 
differed on their attitudes toward features of the school and on the woy they participated in 
organizational activities. The nature of these groups raises many qu«tlons about tiodltional 
research on student si^ultures. We will c<^centrate tere, however, on the differences In 
the ways these subgroi^ reacted to Innovative feature of Metro. 

The program we will concentrate on Is the school without i!«s feature of Metro. Mony 
of th^ new schools have sou^t to use the city - Its institutions and people as educational 
resources. Students sp^t much of their days outside of classrooms in the InsHtutlons and com- 
munities of the city. The innovators felt this would be an especially effective and appr«>pr{a1e 
form of uri^ education. 

Subgroups differed both in the way they dealt with the Institutional pit^cesses associated 
with the Innovation and in the ways their attlhides cmd skills were affected. The first issue, 
institutional processes, is concerned with how in daily temis did the school arrange for stu- 
dents to come ir contact with the city-fbr instance, how did st«ients learn about opportunities, 
moke choice*, and get to these experiences. To many of you, th^ dally details may seem 
unimportant. Yet, one In^rtont lesson we have learned In ourworic with educational settings 
is that these details ore extremely important. No matter how soimd the rotlonale behind an 
innovotive Idea might be, the way it is actually implenwnted is crucial for lis succ^ or 
failure. A4any Ideas which seem good on paper have trouble in reality for reasons not directly 
related to their main premises. Participant ofaseivation is an especially powerful technique 
for uncovering these details, 

Stwi9nH hod to find out in some way what opportunities existed for educational contact 
with the city. At Metro the possibilities included individual placements with city institutions. 
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courses taught by people In the city, and courses taught by the AAetio stoff that macte use of 
the city. Administratively, students hod to arrange schedules which satisfied their desires, 
credit requirements, ond time realities. Each quorter a catalogue was produced by teache« 
which described all the offerings. During registration week the counseling groups (a modlfi- 
cation of home rooms) devoted their time to this task of scheduling with the help of their 
counselors. To most of you, this process must seem like a falHy stiaight-foward, adequate 
method of making students aware of the possibilities and letting them chose. 

Through participant obsen^atlon we discovered, however, that this process was phenom- 
enologlcally very different for students In the various subgroups. YC students seemed very 
In tune with the process and often found more courses than they could fit in. SA students, 
on the other hand, had trouble filling in their schedules and complained about the process 
and the offerings. 

In part these differences stemmed from the different approach of each subgroup to the 

process. YC students were very comfortobfe with the catalogue. Field notes describe the 
feliowing event; 

On the day the teachers were mimeographing the catalogue 
after school, three YC stu<tents were reading each page as 
it came "off the press". SA and SO students were olso in 
the area but they paid no attention to the catalogue pre- 
paration. 

Customon-ly, YC students would deal>,t»h registration in the following way: They would 
sit down ond ™,hodically »od through oil the offerings, ond nwke notes about what interested 
them. If there was something they didn't unde^tond, they would ask their counselor and if 
the counselor didn't know the answer, they «uld find someone who did. Furthen«o«, dis- 
cussions about the course, would be frequent with friends - most of whom were frem the some 
si43group. 

SA students, on the other hand, did not deal with the cotalogue and mgist™tlon in the 
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same way. Customarily, the fbllowmg was obseiv^: Rother ihcm i^lng the catalogue 
carefully, they looked only at the summary sheets which listed courses by the credit they 
offers or by the time slot in the schedule. In conversations between counselor and students 
(and between the observer and students) these students often revealed that they hcd a very 
incomplete knowledge of the offerings. They hod not noticed many courses and they had only 
vogue notions obout many others. When the counselors hcd time to describe courses In a 
graphic and meaningful way to stwients, the students Indicated that some of the oveHooked 
possibilities interested them. There are several possible expWions about why these students 
dealt with the course choice process in this woy: For Instance, the actual reading Involved 
was a burden. SA students were less familiar and comfortable with the bur«>.jcratic process 
than other groups. They had few expectations for Interesting courses. 

What is Important to note hei« is that a large subgroup of students wer« unaware of 
many of the possibilities. The problem was especially severe with the unconventional offer- 
ings out in the city, for which previous experience gave few hints di>out their nature. For 
these SA students, then, the situation was functionally the some as though the school did not 
offer these courses out in the city. Understanding these differences in student awareness Is 
extremely important both in desiring effective programs and In testing the basic premises 
about the effects of being a school witlwut wallso 

A similarly important difference in reactions to institutional proems was the way 
various subgrtnips coped with getting around the city. To the stoff, where courses took place 
was not very important. They expected stuctents to deal primarily with course content. Also 
since couRes met oil over the city, the school hod to find a way to facilitate student trans- 
portation. The school inducted funds in its budget to pay for city transit tokens for students 
between classes. Each quarter, each student worked with his coimselor to figure out how 
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many tokens were needed. The counselor then distributed this amount to the student each 
week. Again, this solution seems like an adequate and falHy unimportant administrative 
detail. 

In reality getting around was an Important consideration. The staff noted that SA stu- 
dents were absent in higher proportions than other groups from courts away from the school 
headquarters. When the teachers asked the students why, students often complained that 
they hod no tokens for the bus. Teachers protested that they hod given these students enough 
tokens for the week and asked what hod happened to them. The students said they didnt 
know (and they probably didn't). 

The observer knew, however. SA students, many from lower class backgrounds, used 
fheir tokens when they h«l them. They shared them freely with friends. Although the school 
didn't provide for student transportation to and from school, these students used them for these 
purposes. Similarly, these students used the tokens for trips fhaf the teachers defined to be 
within walking distance. Hence, when the end of the week rolled around, these students did 
not have tokens for getting from class to class. 

SO and YC students, on the other hand, husbanded their tokens or if they ran out, used 
their own money. Similarly, when special traveling requirements came up in courses, SO 
and YC students hod no trouble accepting the teachens promises of future repayn^nt. SA stu- 
dents, on the other hand, had dlfRculties with these arrangements. They felt insecure about 
the money and often would opt to cut the class that require the extra traveling. Teacher 
became sensitive to the SA students' insecurity about tokens and difficulties managing the 
weekly allotment. Arrangen^nts were worked out that minimized the strains. Nonetheless, 
the finances of moving around wos always an issue for these students. 

The orientation of SA stuctents to traveling was different from other groups In yet another 
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Important v/ay. Traveling was often viewed as a trounw. It meant leaving the security of 
friencb and of a place which was comfortable. To some degree this feluctonce was based 
on an actual fear of unknown neighborhoods or of neighborhoods controlled by certain gangs. 
It was also bosed, however, on a more vague and general oppiehenslon and a positive clinging 
to the secure envlronnr«nt of Metro. This Incident will perhaps illustrate the global nature 
of the fear. 

When the announcements of Metro were sent around to 
all ninth graders In the city, my wife was teaching In on 
inner city high school , Her students, many of whom 
rorely ventured outside their south side ghetto, expressed 
all kinds of suspicions of this new school , They sold they 
didn't like tte idea of traveling downtown each day. 
Some wondered if it were some kind of trick. They didn't 
want to leave the security of their nelghbortKSod and their 
schools. 

These two tendencies meant thot the SA subgroup dealt with the school without walls 
feature differently than the other subgroups. Their difHculties getting around exerted a 
pr^ure agamst them taking advantage as fully as they might have. 

The subgroups also differed in their general attitudes towoid the school without walls 
Idea. YC students were excited by the program and generally agreed with the philosophy 
it represented. students were ambivalent; they liked the opportunity the program gave 
them for actio.! and for non-reading and writing courses ond yet they were somewhat doubt- 
ful that these experiences out in the city were validly school. The SO students were the 
most doubtful about this philosophy. They were worried that the unorthodox coui^ were 
not preparing them for college or {obs. They wondered what prospective employeis or ad- 
missions officers would soy to these courses. Although they enjoyed s&ne of the coure^ In 
the city they constantly agitated for traditional courses within the school . 

The subgroups also differed on how much they came to accept the idea that there are 
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were 



volld educational experiences within everyone's commimities and to feel that these 
>^orth being incorporated officially into the school pixjgram. YC students were quite com- 
fortable with this idea. They eogeHy tried to get the activities they did outside of school 
accepted as school activities. Furthermore, their families often were involved In vocations, 
and avocations that were easily adopted into the program. For ir^tance. 

One YC student's father ran a community theater 

which offered several courses , 
Another YC student's father offered a couree in research 

technlqi^. 

A YC stwient's mother offered to teach a couise on woman's 
liberation. 

SA students (and to some degree SO) did not ecsily come to accept their own activities 
or their own environments as having anything to be incoiporated into the school's programs. 
Their families often were not Involved in activities that were so easily adopted. The following 
incident illustrates the lock of confidence these students had in the contributions involving 
their communities. 

A teacher was on the phone trying to arrange a place for 
the cheerleaders to practice. The teacher mcde three calls 
to no avail. A SO student who was sitting by her hesitat- 
ingly volunt^red that there was church in her neighborhood 
that had on auditorium but that she doubted the school would 
want to use it. The teacher was surprised that this student 
was so reluctant and tried to remsure her that this was a valu- 
oble lead and that she should have spoken of it previously. 
The teacher sq16 "That's what Metre is all about I " 

Summary 

In this presentation I have emphasized the differences between groups. It is important 
to note, however, that most students from oil graups - including the SA - had valuable 
and enjoyable experiences with coui^s in the city. Similarly, YC students although in tune 
with the processes involved and with the basic philosophy did not capitalize on the coupes 
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the way they might hove. Finally, the staff of the school did not passively watch these 
differential reactions, but tried to address the needs of the various g«>ups. 

The kind of Information we have discussed Is essential knowledge for onyone worfcing 
with these kinds of innovative schools. It also has Important mmlfications for social scientists 
studying adolescence and organizational behavior. It would be difficult to gather by methods 
other than participant observation. 
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Pdper-cmd«PencH Questionnofres 

As I menHoned eorlfer, paper-ond-pencll questlonnof^s were odmJnlstenKl to AAetro 
and Control students at the time that AAetro opened and again 18 months later. Scales 
ployed weie chosen to assess changes over tiir« In major oieos In which Metro was seeking 
to bring about student growth and also to c»sess students' perceptions of major areas fn which 
AAetro was attempting Innovative educational practice as compared to practices In tmditlonal 
Chicago schools. The questionnaire dealt with the following topics; 

1. Self-Image 

2. Sense df Control 

3. Breadth of City Experiences 

4. Preference for Active Learning 

5. Perception of School Climate 

6. Racial Attitudes 

7. Characteristics of Desired Ideol Job 

8. Nature of Hoped-for Life Accompllslwnents 
9« Reading Achievement 

10, Moth Achievement 

1 1 . Background Chorocteristlcs 

In presenting some results from this onalj.is, f am attempting to deal with two problems. 
Fmt, some key parts of the analysis are not completed or completed only in a preliminary 
form. Second, those ports that ore completed represent for too much Information for me to 
communicate effectively in this brief presentation. Therefore, I have chosen to concentrote 
on a few points pertir^nt to the themes of school climate and subgroup difference that 
the focus of our overoll presentation. These points fall into two areas: Metro-Control 
differences and Subgroup differences within the Metro Group. 



are 
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Metro-Control Group Differences t 

The major method for onalysis of differences between Metro and control groups was 
multivariate analysis of covaHcmce with pretests employed as covariotes. The results are 
presented in Figure ill A. Although It Is not central to our discussion today. It might be 
of interest to note P value for reading of less thon .0342 reflects the fact that Metro stu- 
dents gained in reading at a rate greoter than the notional average, while controls gained 
ot less than half the notional rate. In moth, the progress of both groups was below the 
national average. Achievement data over o lon^r period will so<m be avoilc^le. 

Mom pertinent to our concerns today, the highly si8pimc«)t Metro-control differences 
on the scale "Breadth of City Experience" (p less th<m oOOOl) su^ests that Metro was indeed 
achieving one of its major goals, i.e. exposing students to a variety of situations and con- 
texts in the city not experienced by students in traditional schools. 

Further, the highly significant differences on the scale "Perception of School Climate- 
suggest that Metro was In fact c<»iductlng a program significantly different from traditional 
education and consistent with its desired educational plon. The dimensions of difference 
embodied in the School Climote Scale include: Tolerance for Individual Differences by 
students and stoff. Closeness and Non-compartmentalization of student-staff relations, and 
Degree of Inquiry-Oriented Learning. The A^ro-Control differences on these ond other 
dimensions that moke up the School Climate scale ore extremely large. To underetond the 
magnitude of these differences, consider the format for school climate items as exemplified 
in Figure III B. 

If a student really believes something, but most other stuctents don't, he'd better 
not talk about it. 

^r*'^ . . Not much Not at all 

like my school like my school like my school like my school 
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Metro students were asked &n this scale to rate the school they had come from In the firet 
questionnaire ocfaninlstration and the Metro School In the second administration 18 months 
later. Control students wers o^eH to rote their present scIkwI at both admlnlstretlons. The 
perc«it<^ of student respomes fitting the "ideal" response (In the cose of the example above, 
"Not at ail like my school" is shown in Figure III C). 

As you can see 53% of Metro student resp(»ises concerning Metro fit the Ideal school 
pattern, about 3 times more Ideal re^xm^es than for Metro students roting their old school 
or control students rating their schools. 

Given the fact then that there were sl^mcant differences ot the .05 level or better In 
Breadth of City B:perien<», Perception of ScIk>oI Climate, Reading Achievement, and pro- 
bd>ly on several other variables not yet fully analyzed, we then asked whether within the 
Metro group there were significant differences on the varieties under study between the sub- 
groups that were developed on the bosh of Steve Wilson's participant observatl<ms. Thiee 
raters from the research staff who were familiar with the student body independently classi- 
fied $hidenH Into one of the six subgroups, initial agreement was reached on more than 90% 
of the students. The remaining 10% were given a subgrcn^p cl<»siflcatlon thrmigh negotiation 
between the three raters. These disagreements appear^ to center primarily on students who 
hod come into Metro relating to one subgroup and then chang^ their subgroup identification. 

Uing these subgroups as variables In o multivariate analysis of variance, we then carried 
out a series of comparisons of st^roups on the pretests, posttests, and posttests with pretests 
as covoriates. To illustrate these findinj^ today, we will concentrate on the comfxirison of 
the White School Alienated Youth Culture and Block School Alienoted Groups. As we In- 
dicoted previously, both were alienated from the traditional school and many In both groups 
hod been on the ve^ge of dropping out of their previous school . However, the two groi^ 
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were extremely dissimllor In other respects. Block School AMenoted sti^nts were prlmorily 
from low Income fomllles, hod poor bosic skill levels, and o long history of school follvre. 
White School Allenoted-Youth Culture students were mostly m{<klle doss, hod adequote 
basic skill levels, and hod generally been doing well In school until o fairly recent point 
when they got fed up with It. Further, as you will i«meii^r. It was the Youth Culture 
students whose volues seemed, bo^ on partufpc^t obseivatlon, to be moif consonant with 
those of /Vtetro; while the values of Black School Alienated and White School Allenoted 
ethnic groups seemed less consistent with AAetro's values. Thus, the multlvoHote onolyses 
comparing these two grw^ps can answer several questions: 

1 . Were the two subgroups different on the variobles under study when 
they entered Metio? 

2. Were the two subgroups different on the variables uncbr study after 
I 1/2 years at Metro? 

3. After statistlcolly equoting pretest scores were there sl^lficant 
posttest differences. Indicating a differential treotn^t effect for 
subgroups? 

These qi^tions can be onswered by exomining the p-volues pres^ted In Figure III F, The 
multivariate analysis of the pretests indicates that the two si^«k^ came Into Metro si^i- 
flcontly different at the .05 level on Breadth of City Experiences, Preference for Active 
Learning Experiences, Reading Achievement, and Math Achievement, These strong differences 
in pretest results further buttresses the validity of the subgroups establlsted through partlcl- 
pant observation, as does on anal>^is of background varld>Ies for these subgroups from tte 
questionnaire that can't be discussed in ctetoll here. 

Turning to the multivariate analysis of posttest variables without covoriotes, (also In 
Figure ill F) we can see that after 18 months at Metro strong diffemnces still remained between 
the two subgroups. On eveo^ single vorioble under study, tl^re Is o difference between the 
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two subgroups .rsnificont pt the .05 level or less, IneMlng those vortoble. thot sho^ no 
Metro-control differences In the onolyses presented eoHier. One portlculorly interesting 
difference in ton» of the discussion todoy is on the School Climate Scole, which Indicote. 
thot the Block School Alienoted group perceived fctetro as signlficontly less tolerant, open, 
and supportive then did the White School Alienated Youth Culture group. 

Turning to the Posttest, with Pretests as Covariotos, we find o striking contrast to the 
fi«t set of Posttest results: not one p-volue in this onolysis approaches stotisHcal significance. 
Thus, one sumnwry of the results might be: the two subgroups cam. in very different and 
were still ve,y different after 18 months, but the effect of Metro wo. reughly the same for 
both subgroups. There ore however, son» suggestions thot the effect of Metre might n^t be 

the some for the two subgroups if one exomines the means of the two subgreups on pre and 
post tests in Figure III F. Nofe, for example, that os Figure Ml f indicofes, the gains in 
>»o««ng and perception of school climate for the White School Allenoted-Youth Culture 
students was over twice as large as the goins for the Block School Alienoted greup. Thus, 
unequal effects of Metro for different subgroups moy exist but merely fell to reoch statistical 
significance because of smoll somple size. To keep these differences in perspective it is 
impoitant to note from the table that the gain scores in Breadth of School Experience, Per- 
ception of School Climate, and lieading Achievement were still substontially greater for the 
Metro Block School Alienoted group as compared to the Control group as o whole. 

In summary, the questionnaire and ochfevement results support the following conclusions: 

1 . from the perspective of students, Metro successfolly Initiated changes 
, «»«'fent with Metro's eduea«onal plo, ond Zch 
different from other Chicago high schools. 

IJl^f '"'^ "if'?"*'' ''"''n'ot'o" from participant observation is 
strongly supported by marked differences between students in different 
IIZT'I background, skill, ond attitude measures odmini- 

staied when students entered Metro. 
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3. Block School Aildnoted and White School All«>oted-Youth Culture 
$djgroups who were quite dlffeient In their skill levels cshU attitudes 
. when they entered Metro were still signlflcontly different on o wide 
range of dimensions ofter 18 months. The effect of Metro, as reflect^ 
in these n^ures oppears to be consistent across sd^iwips, although 
there is some evidence in the dota that prompts us to continue to look 
for significant differential effects of Metro on stAgroups, 
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The Anqlysis of Strvctured Infeivlews 

In ockiftlon to our use of lorge-^cwnple questfonnoires crhI ongoing partlclpont observation, 
we coiiected Information on a wide variety of n^les pertinent to Metro's goals for stwtent 
growth from In-depth stnictured Interviews which allowed for op«i-ended student respond 
to project questions and probes. In the following presentotlon, we will discuss some of the 
substantive and methodological Insists which we feel that we have gained from this phase 
of our investigation. 

A. The Method 

Our Intention was to gather Information which would allow us to develop deeper Insights 
Into the student's perception of themselves <md their relation to the school environment. To 
this end we developed a loiige interview whose fonnat was open-ended end which was intended 
to enoouroge the student to talk spontaneously and express his own Icteas in his own teirns con- 
cerning the vorious topics which Interested us. That the students should be allowed to express 
themselves in temis of their own priorities and conceptual fnomeworks In response to questions 
without the imposition (real or potential) of the researcheis' thought categories s^med to us 
to be especially In^rtont in an innovative setting. 

The subsomple we selected from the available student ond control groups consisted of 
sixteen incoming Metro freshmen, and sixteen controls who had applied to enter Metm but 
had not been chosen in the random selection process. In oddltlon the sample was selected 
in such a way as to include even nund>ers of men ond women and of blocks and whlt^ within 
eoch group. 

The students were ideally interviewed twice: Once shortly upon entering AAetro and once 
again after the elospe of 18 months. The Interview formats were substantially the some 
except that In the pns-interviews stidents in the Metro prc^ram were asked, in the section 
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concemlng school, obout their impressions of the school they hod just left, while in the 
post-interview oil groups were asked dbout the school they were presently attending. 

The questions in the Interview covered topics relevant to Metro's proposed goals and 
changes In educational process including self-Image, sense of control, problem-solving 
strategies, attitudes concerning race and ethnicity, etc. One in^rtont section of the 
interview wos devoted to exploring the students' attitudes toward the school . Our analysis 
of the massive amount of material slithered by our interview technique has thus for princi- 
polly confined itself to perceptions of the teachers and of the school . Some of these results 
will be discussed below. 

As already stated, the desl^ of the interview was intended to inspire spontaneous dis- 
cussion on the port of the student. We have for the rmjst part been anolyzing the interviews 
through a form of quantitative content cmalysh that allows ratere consicteroble leeway for 
judgment. Rather than developing a complex scheme for the fine analysis of the occurrence 
of lexical items or of grommatical constructions, we hove concentrated on a more strolght- 
fonvard approach, in which we have allowed the coder a consicbrable omount of {udgmentai 
leeway in the analysis of coherent, actor-relevant ideas. Reliability will be established 
through inter-rater reliability in rmiking these judgments. 

The first step in our analysis consisted of the qualitative ex«nination of o limited number 
of Interview protocols to determine the dimensions of the school experience which ore of 
major Importance in tte perception of the students. We have done this for school climate 
in general c^d for the specific issue of student pert:eption of teachers. In eoch cose, we have 
derived slightly more than o dozen Important dimensions which seem to be meaningful to the 
students. In terms of teacher chciracteristlcs, for example, students seem to be thinking in 
temts of the following concepts, among others which are cited here as examples of our larger 
inventory of coding cotegories (see Figure for complete list). 
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1. DIALOGUE: The teacher wfw engages in dialogue Is described as 
one who con and will communicate fully with the student. The stu- 
dent feels that he can express an idea to the teacher ond the teacher 
will underetond and tiy In turn to communicate this t^derstandlng 
back to the student. The non-dlalogue-oriented teacher on the other 
hai^, is described as leaving the student with a feeling that the two 
of them hove been '»talklng past" one another. 

2. NON-COMPARTMENTALIZATION: A pen:eptlon that many of the 
stwlents hove of the Metro teocher is that the important relotlwuhlp 
IS between two human beings, not between two c«npartmental?2ed 
roles, le. teacher and shxtent. This teacher will get inteiested In 
the studmifs penKmol life and talk seriously d»out non-school matter. 
Agam, this charactenstic Is evaluate veiy positively. The opposite 
of the non-compartmentollzing teacher is the teocher who communi- 
cates to the student a sense that they ore permitted to relate to each 
other within the confines of the student-teacher role dyad only„ 

Similar categories were derived for characterizations of school climate in general, for 
example: 

4. FREgDOM FROM PRESSURE FROM FELLOW STUDENTS: Of consider- 
able Importonce to many of the students Is the school climate dimension 
whose one pole, represented for many by AAetro, Is the kind of school 
in which a student con act as he or she pleases without fear of bullying 
gossip or ostracism from the other students. Many complaints about the' 
regular school system in the Metro gre-lntervlews and the control group 
ore concerned with traditional ^ngT^ra^ment, high school cliques, peer 
group pnsssure of various kinds, etc. -i # 

^' nrh^^^uLi^^^?^^^^' SOCIAL COMPANIONSHIP WITH 

OTHER STUDENTS: Of cor^iderable importance to many shxJents was 
the degree to which the school climate provided on otmo^here of personal 
clowness and warmth between fellow students. Again, the owx>site pole 
of this dimension is reprinted by complaints of feelings of isolation and 
alienotion from the other students. 

Once derived, positive and negative poles of these dimensions weie used as coding 
categories in a quantitative content analysis of selected sections of the total interviews In 
which the focus was on most and least favorite teachers and general school characteristics, 
respectively. We determined the frequency of use of the derived categories and also whether 
they were employed positively or negatively. 
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B, Preiimlnory Results 

The codfng of the Interviews Is proving to involve o large Investment of time, (md os 
yet we con only speak from Incomplete results. Nevertheless, we will attempt to assess 
what we con fnom the Infonrwtlon available. 

The first and most striking obsenrotlon is that the evidence golned from the questlonnolres 
and participant d>servation concerning the high student evaluation of school climate in Metro 
as compared to other schools Is strongly reinforced by the Interview results (see Figure ). 
The frequency of positive characterizatlcms of Metro in the post-Interview Is more than five 
times that of negative characterizations, based on an incomplete tabulation. In contrxjst, 
Metro students in describing the schools from which they came moke twice as many negative 
as positive comments. Also in the pre- and post-Interviews of the control group, negative 
characterizations greatly outnur»rf>er positive charocterizatlons. 

Similar but less extreme r^lts can be seen In characterizations of teachers. Again, 
the number of positive evaluative staten^nts about teochers Increases with exposure to the 
Metro program. That these results ore less extreme than for school climate in ^nerai can 
probably be explained by the fact thot most students expi^d an initial reluctance to make 
critical comments about specific teachers, as opposed to generoi features of the school. 

This type of quantitative content analysis requires one to moke ossumptions, such as that 
frequency is a measure of intensity (Berelson, 1952), which Iwve been questioned by some 
(e.g. Morsden, 1965), We feel, however, that the above results ore highly congo^nt with 
the results of the participant observation work ond the qu^tlonnalre scale and subscales on 
school climate. In addition they are in agreement with the qualitative feel of the interviews, 
ioe. that A^tro students in the post Interviews were frequently ^tting carried away In their 
praise of the school while pretest and control subjects were often using the interview os «m 
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0|3portunity to unleash rather bitter complalnts« Thus, as an evaiuotlve instruinent In 
alternative school situations, we feel thot the type of Interviews and content analysis we 
used hove high potential value* 

A second Important result of the Interview analysis is the derivotion of the categories 
themselves. In comparing categories such as "dialogue" with our own pereonal knowledge 
and that of other educational researchers we feel that they reveal important dimensions of 
students* cognition vis a vis schools and teachers in contemporary American society. These 

^"^'^ relevant categories, i.e. they reprwent the dinwnsions the students actually 

use in their perception and cognition concerning the school as 0|^30sed to categories that 
researchers might impose upon them from the outside (as we were forced to do in developing 
the questionnaire). They can only be conveniently derived by sitting down with students, 
as we did in the interviews, and allowing them to express their ideas in their own terminology. 
Thus, we feel that the derivation of these categories Is on Important humanistic and phenom- 
enologlcal step in the development of procticol understondlng of the students" needs and wonts 
within 0 scIk>oI context. 

A third important area of results is in the revelation of tl» relationship among the different 
possible dimensions of evaluation of the school ond its teachers. This can be seen for example, 
in student characterizations of teachers: While a large number of students in the post-AAetro 
subsomple, for example, phrased their positive characterizations of teochere in terms of the 
afore-mentioned diirtensions of dialogue and non-comportmentalization, few post-Metro inter- 
views, or indeed any interviews, showed a tendency to characterize teachers either positively 
or ne^lvely in tenns of "concern for students' career" or In terms of "justice" or fairness. 
Sometimes there is an interesting osymmetry between the priorities disployed in positive chai^ 
acterizotions vis a vis negative characterizations, Whereos control group interviews (pre 
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ond post) and pre Interviews with Metro students seem to be turning up a considerable con- 
cern about authoritarianism as a negative feature In traditional schools. The logical opposite, 
non-authorltarlonism, is seldom coded as a positive feature In the post interviews of Metfx> 
students. One might expect thot stuctents who complain, in the regular school settings, chouf 
authoritarian teochere, would specifically proise the non-outhoritarlon aspect of the Metro 
teacher's role. It appears that what Is happening is actually more complex than that: Con- 
ceivably in the regular fXibllc schools general student dissatisfaction with relationships with 
teachers becomes phrased exclusively in terms of complaints djout strictness, fussiness, and 
other authoritarion characteristics, while the more pwitive relationships found In the alternative 
school setting encourage the student to differentiate other aspects of his role relationship 
with the teacher (such as "dialc^ue"). In addition, thereis the ptssibility that in tfw regular 
fchools, where there is pressure for teachers to "keep their distance" from the stixfents, fussy 
authoritarian behavior becomes the technique by which the teacher maintains himself In his 
compartmentalized role and evades reoi dialogue with the students. These two factors may 
both be in operation simultaneously, of course. It is hoped *Wat the further analysis of our 
data will shed more light on this analytically difficult, but supremely important topic. 

Similar variations in the priority of the dimensions can be seen in general characteriza- 
tions of school climate. The dimensions of "Freedom of Acoctemic Choice", "Freedom of 
Personal Expression in Closs", "Freedom from Pressure from Fellow Students", "Feeling of 
Cameraderie and Warm Social Companionship with other Students", and "Feeling of Interest 
in Class, Teaching, etc.", are much used by students, both positive characterizations (mostly 
of Metro) and negative characterizations (mostly of other schools). Perhaps it might come as 
a surprise to some that few people characterized the schools either positively or negatively 
in terms of the dimension "feeling of ability to Cope with Closswork, etc.", "Feeling of 
Positive Challenge from Closswork", or "Direction and Organization in the Program", Again, 
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there was a pattern of asymimitiy in the use of certain dimensions in this scale, for example, 
comparatively many people use- the dimension of "f=eellng of pieparotlon for the Future" c& 
a positive characterization, (neex-l we add, mostly in reference to Metro), while very few 
used its logical opposite, "inelevar.ce to the Future" as a negative characterization. This 
pattern is probably explainable in tenr.s of Metro's strong emphasis on real-life experience. 

Inasmuch as we are dealing at this point with incomplete tallies, I hove used only extreme 
cases as examples in the above section. Nevertheless, we feel that the interviews as we hove 
analyzed them provide a very good Idea of the priority, or relative importance, of the different 
dimensions along which schools and teachers are evaiiKsted in the minds of students. The 
question of priority could also be handled in limited option questionnaire format of cou«e, 
for example by having the subject rank items in a scale in descending orttor of importance. 
Our experience, and that of othere as well, suggests that this latter is o cognitive task to 
which the average individual is unaccustomed and apprxxjches awkwardly with much change 
for misunderstanding and distortion, however. Again, In attempting to develop a humanistic 
and empathetic as well as analytical understanding of the student and his responses to the 
schot.|, we tend to prefer a naturalistic process which allows the student to express himself 
in his own way. 

Finally, and going beyond the question of quantitative content analysis, we find that 
in general the Interviews provide more insight than the questionnaires or the participant 
djservotion material In the development of a qualitative understanding of the student as a 
human individual . One aspect of this understanding is currently under way, namely the com- 
pilation of detailed case histories of individuals chosen to represent the student subgroups In 
AAetro Identified in the participant obervation phase of the result. However, the compilation 
of specific cose histories is not the only qualitative use of the interview material. We feel 
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thot the richness and depth which only this type of open-ended Interview provides can serve 
to fill out and Illustrate Insights ^Ir^ by the quantitative content analysis and by the 
methods of large-sample questionnaires and portlclpont observation, hence making them a 
crucial resource for developing training fomiats bosed on our research. 

C, Methfcdoioglcal Conclusions 

Interviews of the type we carried out hove a number of c^lous disadvantages. One of 
these Is their p<mderousnes$: The man-hours expended by our team In the collection, trons- 
cription and analysis of the interviews will in the end pit^ly be many times that expended 
In the other techniqt^. In addition, the sampling limitations of large time consuming Inter- 
views pose a mafor problem. For example, in the samples we used, the attrition (through 
moving without leaving a forwarding oddr^) of Black male interview subjects from our sample 
of Control group post-interviews Is posing a major problem for quantitative inference. Further, 
once having discovered the student subgroups through participant observation and studied their 
characteristics through questionnaires, we find that the sample size of the Interviews may not 
allow us to fomi many qucmtitatlvely based conclusions about th^ important subgroups (olthough, 
as has already been stated, one can nevertteless fill out the picture of individual members of 
the subgroups through the use of interviews). 

Some of these problems could be avoided in future evaluative operations by learning 
from the mistakes of the present ^dy in the use of Interviews and content onalysis« For 
example, in the future we will probably strive to create interviews which ore briefer and 
conceptually simpler, which will involve less time and effort in their analysis and will pemiit 
the use of much larger samples. Efforts will be directed towaixi the development of interview 
formats which permit and encourage the subject to continue talking as his own Inclination 
leods him without the intrusion of a large nun^r of relatively unproductive minor side-issue 



questions from the interviewer. At the phose of quantitative content onolysls, these latter 
hove chiefly served to distract and frustrate the data codeis. 

However, it is stiil our feeling that the admittedly imperfect inten^iews which we used 
in the present study provided us with insights which we could not have otherwise achieved, 
concerning the dimensions of the students cognitions vis a vis schools and teacheis, the 
priorities attached to different dimensions by the students, and the holistic functioning of 
the individual student as a system* 
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A C<^ History of One Metro High School Student 
Constructed from Interviews and Field Observotions 

One purpose of this cose history of Vic, a block male stuctent at Metro, Is to show the 
effects of Aftetro on on Individual stuctent. The second purpose Is to moke an otten^ to 
enrich the quality of the data collected by combining data from the Interview protocol with 
field observations. 

The following namjtive drawn from field observations will provide some Insight Into Vic's 
Individual life-style as he went obout his doy-to-doy activities In the Metro School. Later 
I will focus on Information from the pre and post Interviews In terms of changes In Vic's pei^ 
ceptlon of school and in his knowledge of the city of Chlcogo and c^lllty to use the city as 
o learning resource, 

Vic Is approximately 5*7", olive-brown complexion, and hos a chamiing smile. Vic's 
Individual mark of identity in 1970 was the big Apple Hat with the wide brim. This was his 
trademark long before the current fashion was established. 

When Vic entered Metro, he, along with another student Jerry, spent much of their 
time in the Metro loun^ watching T.V., playing cords, and just generally, goofing-o round. 
Vic had an impish nature and although he was not what you would call c "bod" student, he 
was somehow always Involved In pranks and problems thot occured at Metro during his first 
year. If there wos an incident on the elevator Vic was involved, but he was never blamed. 
If there was some disturbance in the lounge in tenrn of recoid players being tu> loud or T.V. 
playing too loud, maybe Vic wos there, but not appearing to be directly Involved. 

Vic wos well liked and he was often seen with one group of students and later another. 
Sometimes with white students, and sofrwtimes with black students; however, his constant 
companion was Jerry. He porticuloriy enjoyed ploying pranks on Jerry. Here Is wM Vic 
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had to soy obout h!s relationship with Jerry In the pre-lntervlews "It seems like I'm the 
lucky one In the group, everytlme something ho|^ns, I'm the one that gets away and Jerry 
gets blamed. Everytlme Jerry and me would be together and something happen«J, he'd be 
the one. We were running down tte stairs, he sll,^ and broke his glasses - crooked them 
ot least. It wos my Idea to mn down the stoln^y, he didnt wont to do It but I Insisted on 
going down. We went down. He slipped ond I sold 'Are you alright?', you know. | wonted 
to lough. We started to lough and asked him was he olrlght. I just started bustin' out laughing, 
we got outside and storting jetting his glasses bock on ond we be^n to lough together.- 

By not attending classes, both Vic and Jerry received few credits duHng the flret semester 
at AAetno. In the second semester, Vic enrolled In a scale rm>de| building doss at Perkins 
and Will Architectural firm. In this class, stu<tents working with architects in the firm, designed 
and built their own scale model . One of these models was brought to A^tro and Vic ond other 
students In the doss received o lot of praise. When Vic's talent for art wos dlscoveied, you 
would often see him making posters and signs of events that would take place In Metro. Uing 
his skill in this woy, Vic was always being colled on by different groups to help them out in 
projects which required some kind of artistic talent. 

In the Spring of 1970, Jerry and another AAetro student weie drowned. Following this 
tragic occurrence, Vic once again begon to s,^nd more time in tte lounge, often by himself 
and on occasion talking with teachers and other students. After some time, Vic lenewed his 
interest In Metro classes and was seen less frequently In the school lounge. He was Involved 
In less incidents. In terms of trouble, around the school. 

I hove briefly described Vic using illustrations f«>m field observations and the Interviews 
so you would get some feel for him as a person. Now I turn specif icoHy to his attitudes towards 
teachers, school climate, and the city. In the pre-inten^iew, Vic described his old school 
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os ovei^erowded and with teachers who care much ©boot you, 

"There wos so many kids fn the ort class, the teacher dfdn*t 
know our names and sometimes they would give us work to 
do and then forget tfiot they hod ask^ us to do it. " 

"Sometime I saw my counselor, but there's so mony kids 
in the school - 1,000 - and someday you come to him and 
he know you and you come bock a little loter, he can't 
even remember your miim* " 

Vic described what he «>nsldered as unfairness on the port of the gym teacher this way: 

"The gym teacher soy he bo^l half our gitxte cs\ t^lng in 
gym cmd half on health and i didn't do so good In health 
because 1 didnt pass the test. However, he said our grade 
would be based on half of each. I got 'A' in gym but I 
still got a 'D* and I didnt think he should do that." 

Later during the post-interview, Vic described his relationship with teochen in Metro this 
way: 

"Everybody at Metro seemed to care obout me. Bruce 
helps me all the time with my art stuff and Jewell, she 
and I went down to Florida together and we did a lot 
of stuff. We collected sea shells <md driftwood. I think 
at Metro, all you have to do Is ask somebody somethin' 
and they will try to help you even it It's a fioblem net 
even in school," 

In the post-intefview, Vic talked a great d^l daout how much he enjoyed his classes 
ond how much he learned at Metro. This may be c» for c» a regular mtervlewer without a 
field ofaservotion relationship would have been c^le to get. During the Interviews it seemed 
thot Vic was giving me responses which he thought I as interviewer wanted to he-r <md which 
he judged to be the "proper" response to the structured interview question. 

Because of our relationship, however, developed over Iwg term contact In the field 
and because of field observations Indicating that Vic often did not attend ctosses and failed 
to keep oppolntments, I was able to prcke these responses. He was able to admit that he 
felt that there wos no one jwshing him at Metro and hence he failed to carry out many of 
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his responsibiilHes. Our reiat!omhfp ond knowlec^e obout eoch ofher's life style mode It 
cRfflcult for him to cover up md foke It In the Interview. 

City <» Resource 

Vic's knowle<^ of the city of Chicago ond d>ll{ty to use the city os on educational 
resource pHor to entering Metro consisted for the most port of a ke^ awareness of gong 
terrltoiy . In the pre-lntervlew he sold: 

"Like when you think of the South Side you think of the 
Blockstwies emd you know all them peof^e over there. You 
fe* scared to walk the Greets, you know, all ^ttln» hurt. 
On the North Side, you hear about people goln* takin' 
caskets fiom a fimerol home and oil thot [Ive like ttet." 

Cobra ^ones io^) ore over there on the North Side 
and somebody got shot, or somethin', ond they supposed to 
be taking the casket of a friend from the funeral home <md 
oil that jive like that ond the Black Panthers supposed to be 
going over there tolkln* to them, you know." 

He also talked d>out his confusing experlmic^ with public tror»portation: 

"I got on the wrwg 'El* <me time, I got on the 'B* Ei line 
Instead of the 'A' El line. I w<» going to class. I was 
supposed to get off at Han^lson and I wos rushln' to cotch 
the £1 and caught the 'B' ond went vmy <tewn to Cicero and 
Kedzle, one of them. I hod to cotch the bus back ofter 
gettin' my directions from o nwn," 

Early field experiences with Vic also revealed his anxiety obout the city. The night 
before Vic wos to go to his first visit to o Metro class on the for South Side In the city of 
Chicago, he o^ed If I would meet him on Congress and show him the way to ^t around the 
South Side. He later told me thot one reoson, in o<faiitlon to the gongs, that he was anxious 
cAiouf going to the class was that he didn't reolty know how to find his way oround. 

During the post-interview, Vic indlcoted he was more c«nfortoble with the city. He 
hod this to say obout Metro classes aid the city j 
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"My consumer education closs is out on the South Side. I 
met some nice dudes out there who was going to the groceiy 
stores, you know, checkin* out to see !f they hod some bod 
meat <md stuff. My desi^ closs is at Pedcins ond Will 
Architectural fimi. THotls downtown ot the loop <md 1 also 
toke class over at the Fiedl Mu^sum in Aft, My mother's 
been on my cose, says I hovent bem doln* my art lotely 
and I was tellin* her that I got another elms with Jerry at 
Metro and what we were doln» is goin* all over the city 
studying famous buildings." 

Field (^servotions also revealed he hod become more comfbrtd>le with the city. In his 

«nlor year, Vic was a metier of the Groduotion Pdrty Site Committee. Their job wos 

to find an Inexpensive place for the potty. The sid^ imder eor»i<foration were ail over 

the city. South Si<te, West Side (md North Side. Vice imsde it a point to visit each site. 

I think we con come to two conclusions about the usefulness of this type of cose histoiy, 

made po»ible by confining interview infbmwtion with field obeivations: 

1 • First, we get o more personal and rich seme of what being a stwtent 
at Metro was all c^)out. 

2. Second, It warns us In a veiy specific way of one danger of developing 
conceptual categories for grouping students, even wh«i those cate- 
gories emerged from ^rvotfons rother tten being Imposed. Vie was 

part of the group of 10% of the students fhe/t the itrter* hod dis- 
agreements as to which groi^ described him. The recsfm for the raien 
disagreement was that Vic enter^ Mefto os a Block School Alienated 
student and moved Into the Black School Oriented group during the 
period of observotion. The cose study permits us to see in some detail 
the dynamics of v.hat that move m^ms, at lecMt, for one studwt, Vic. 
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Con^rison of MeHiods 



in comparing the three rsseorch methods en^loyed In the Metro research pfogron, I 
wMi deol with four topics; 

!• First, the types of odvantoges wa observed In our re^f«h ptogram 
from employing multiple methods, 

2. Second the particular strengths md vyeoknesses of each ma|or method 
we eti^loyed. 

3. Third, some overall probleim of the research design we carried out, 

4. And fourth, descrlpticm of the type of research model we h<^ to 
employ In sdbsequ^t research. 

The previous presentations hove soi^ht to provide concrete examples of the odvontoges 
of multiple research methods that «nploy both quantitative and qualitative techniques. Our 
reseorch program exemplifies four major types of odvontoges: 

1. First, multiple methods reinforce the certainty with which we con draw specific 
conclusions. For example, the existence of student si^>groups at Metro was Initially esfob- 
llshed through partlclpont observation. The reality of these classifications was reinforced 
when raters could achieve a high degr^ of agreement in classifying specIHc students In 
these categories, when pretests such as reading achievement reveled marked subgrot^ dif- 
ferences, and when background vaHobles such os social class end previous track In school 
showed significant relationships to subgroup memberehlp. 

A second odvontage of multiple methods is tlwt they allow us to delve deeply Into a 
particular area of interest, such o$ the dimensions that distinguish student-teacher relotlcHi- 
ships at A^etro compared with other schools. As tl» previous presentations Indicote, we ore 
now ot a point In our research program where we ore to cmnplete separate cmolyses of 
this topic from School Climate Scale Questionnaire data, Infemtv^ Interview data cmd parti- 
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clpont observotlwi data. The subsequent comparisons of the$e msuits wiii allow us, we feel, 
to make a sl^lflcant contribution to leseorch on teocher-stucbnt relationships that will hove 
OMisiclerable theoretical and proctlcal value. 

A thW advantage of imiltlpie methods Is that particular methods ore more effective In 
Illuminating various parts of a topic under Investigation. For exonple, participant observa- 
tion supplies us information aboutthe existence of subgroups. Achievement test doto can 

then be analyzed to determine whether there ore differentlol gains In reading achleveiMnt 
. . for H^ese subgroups, 

in the program^ Then, partfclpont (^rvatlon can document details of progiwn process 
thot might be contributing to these differential reading gains. 

A fourth advantage of multiple n^thods Is In allowing us to explore the validity of our 
research Instruments. For excm^le, the Inclusion of several cppnxiches to me(»uring student 
attitudes toward other races. Including a mulHple choice questionnaire, sociogram, a series 
of Interview questions rated for positive and negative mentions of the concept "other race" , 
and extensive portlcipont observation data on race relati<ms allows m to cross-check the 
validity of our questionnaire scale. 

These general overall advantages of the use of multiple methods, as en^sioyed In our 
research suggest some major strengths ond weaknesses of the Individual i»»thods. 

We see the strengths of participant c^rvotionas follows: 

1 . It allows the collection of data on a wide ron^ of Issues in the study of 
settings ohouf which little is known. It should be re-en^hasized os 
Steve Wilson stoted that this strength is not limited to getting on initial 
rough Idea of whot is happening in a setting, but thot prc^rly c<»iducted 
participant observotltm allows for caistont rigorous refinement of hypothec 
devei<^3ed in areas ur»der study. 

2. It is especially effective in documenting details of institutional functioning 
that, based on our evidence, moke or break attempted educotionol im- 
provements. As a result, it has high potential for generating data that 
will be of direct use to program participants in improving their effective- 
r^ss. 
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3. Since ft alioNAfs complex comparisons of verbal interactions and other 
behovlor In varying situations. It serv» as a powerful check on the 
tend^cy of subjects to respond to research Initiatives with the respcmses 
that they feel ore expected by the researcher or conslstmt with institu- 
tional values. This prdblem Is critical In all research settings but Is 
r^rhaps even more critical in settings like Metro where the offlclol 
Ideology Is highly salient for almost every teacher and student. 

The major wedcness of participant observatl<^ that we experienced ore two: 

First, on several occasions, we were misled about the nun^r of persons holding a 
certain opinion or acting in a certain way becouse of the high salience of the Issue for a 
anall group of very vocal students or teachers. For example, several vocal Indlvlduols 
created the impression tfKitmost stutknts were dissatisfied with the counseling groups at 
Metro. Howev«r, a brief intervlwv suivey of students indicated that 90% of them liked the 
counseling groups and wished to retain them. We do not drtm from this excmiple the lesson 
that the participant <±servatlon is in^resslonistic cmd t^re|{d»le. With considerable effort, 
the same corrective conclusion could hove been reached through participant observation. 
We merely conclude that participant obseivotion Is most effective If used In combination 
with other methods and that in many coses other methods provide a much more efficient 
method for gaining a better fix on a given Issue. 

A second v eokness of our poftlcipc^t observation resulted from the attempt of one ob- 
seiver to study a school with diverse student subgroups. The ol^rver« race cmd other 
characteristics sometimes d«nled him access to significant behavior settings for certain 
subgroups or caused him to begin to see the school from the standpoint of those stwient 
subgroups with background characteristics rm^st like his own. To help deal with this problem, 
we favor a diverse participant observation team in tenm of race, sex, and other pertinent 
background characteristics, who view the Institution from the pei^pectlve of particular sub- 
groups. 
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The strengths of our stnjctured interviews hove already been reviewed by Emile Schepere. 
We see their major strengths as beings 

!• First, they allow the collectic"i of focused information on o porticular 
topic that still retains th« rec ry of the subject's own categories con- 
cerning the topic of interest; . ther than those prestmctured and Im- 
posed by the researcher, 

. 2. Second, structured interviews allow the collection of information con- 
cerning the wholistic functioning of the indivickiol, which again is 
particularly valudble in feeding bock infonmxtion to program partici- 
pants In ways that hove immediacy and power for them. 

The major weaknesses of our structured interview work was: 

The enormous time required for data collection, tremscription, and 
analysis, which still on too many critical questl^ does not yield 
sufficient data for meaningful qucmtitotive analysis. 

As Emile maitioned we hope to overcome this difficulty subsequ^tly by using shorter inter- 
views with larger samples, by spending much more time <m participont observation as a pre- 
cursor to Interview design, and by engaging in more qualitative analysis of interviews rather 
than employing half-way but ultimately unsatisfoctory compromises with quontitotive analysis. 

The strengths of attitude qu^tionnoires and tests in our research effort ore rather obvious, 
and dont need to be re-emphasized with this audience. We merely wish to imderline once 
again the great utility of th«e qiKintltotive instruments when they ore used In conjimctlon 
with participant observation. Used in this way, participant observation su^ests directions for 
the development of valid questionnaire items end for the subcotegorlzing of students for question- 
naire cma lysis. 

The weaknesses and d<m^rs of the questionnaires ore also wall-recognized. First, they 
are of doubtful validity in many Instceices, given people's tendency to respond consistent 
with researchers expectotlons or institutional voli^. Second, we feel there Is a limit in 
the potential of even the best questionnaires to document details of Institutional process of 
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the type that con be documented by participant oiKervotion, Thiid, we should point out 
a hostility toward questlonnoire administrations that Increased over time In our Metro study 
and Is quite typical of alternative schools « 

From this view of the Strengths and weaknesses of the three methods as we have employed 
them, we derive two general comments on the weakness^ of «ir overall research program. 

1. First, we designed and administered questionnaires and Interviews befcra doing 
participant observation and now feel strongly fhaf a period of partlcip»it observation should 
precede such Interview and questionnaire development^ The llmltotions of time md money 
ond uncertainties obout the length of time we would have <^ access to the Metro School 
forced us to design our questionnatr»} and interviews Immediately. In questionnaire and 
interview design, we felt strong Inclinations not to ignore goals or proposed practices of 
Metro that might turn out to be important later, therefore, we created unwieldy question- 
naire and interview Instraments. As Indicated earlier, this limited our sample size for the 
questionnaire and with It the possibility for many types of quOTitltatfve analysis. Further, 
In choosing subsamples for interview administration before doing ony participant observation, 
we employed criteria for subsomple selection that In re.rospect were not the most useful 
ones. In general, despite the length of our interview and questionnaire instmments, we 
kept finding items or issues that we wished we had included. 

2. Second, there was in practice too little feedback between the different methodoi<^ies. 
Participant observation has informed the onolysls of questionnaires cmd interviews, but did 
not result In substantial changes in their basic fonnot during the data collection phase. 
Further, since methods of analysis were not set up from tte beginning for questionnaire, 
tests, and Inten^lews, they were In general analyzed too late to have much Impact on parti- 
cipant observation. Ideally, we feel there should be a constant flow of results across methods 
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during instrument development, data collectiofi, and data analysis |»hases that we did not 
begin to achieve . 

In Figure VII, we have sketched a revised research model that we would Id^lly employ 
in studying the development of another school like Metro, We would begin particlpcmt 
djservation in the earliest phases of school planning possible and continue this process until 
the time that a second cohort of students entered the school . During planning and operation 
with the first cohort, we would carry out limited Inten^lewing and questionnaiie administra- 
tion drawing heavily on Insights cterived from the particlpcmt observation. We would then 
carry out the type of experimental study that we began Immediately at Metro with the second 
cohort of students^using the interview and questionnaire Instruments developed with the firet 
cohort and continuing the participant observation . 

We should emphasize that the partlclpont obsewation is not viewed in the proposed 
approach merely as a preliminary step to questionnaire and test development, but as we 
hove tried to emphasize throughout this presentation the constwit underpinning of our work. 
We look to each n^thod In ail phases of our research for Its uniqi^ potential to contribute 
to our urvderstcmding of the settings we are studying. 

In conclusion, we hope that we have given you some feeling for specific ways In 
which such complementary use of methods is possible, despite the fact that our work is 
still being completed and has the types of weaknesses we have pointed out. We feel strongly 
that we ore on the right track, and that perhaps the conditions currently exist in educational 
research for a basic shift in the fxsrodigms governing research activities, so that more studies 
will be carried out similar to the one we hove described. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STUDENT SUBGROUPS BASED ON PARTICIPANT OBSERV/tTION 
AT THE TIME STUDENTS ENTERED METRO. 



Student subgroups and patterns of association within the Metro progrom %vere closely re- 
lated to the life styles, attitudes toward school ond patterns of os&ociation students 
h«i developed in the traditionol school 



Block School-Oriented; "^he Black School-Oriented students conforn^ to the expecto- 
tiof« of their previous schools, in terms of both academic performance and personal be- 
havior. They viewed school In tem» «rf getting a good job cmd going to college. They 
tended to complete school work faithfully and hod average to superior skill levels and 
records of post achievement. They come from lower to middle income bockground.* 

Block Consciot»nesV^School--Oriented ; These students had mony characteristics in com- 
mon with the Black School-Oriented group. However, they were more cwore of the po- 
litical dimensions of the Block consciousness movement and talked about success in school 
OS a means for galnii^ skills that would further Block political develofimtent. 

Block School-Aliefwted; The previous experiences of these shidents hod been chorocter- 
ized by ocademic failure and conflict with the school . They Identified stroi^ly with 
black students from similar backgrounds. These students also Identified with the estlwHc 
elements of block consciousness in terms of dress and music. They iemfed to come from 
low-income fomllies and often lived In \ar^ housing projects or physically decaying Inner 
city neighborhoods. 

White School-Oriented ; These stu€tents hod the same ger^ral chorocteristics as Black 
School -Oriented stiKibnts. 

White School-Allenatc4/Ethnic; These stuebnts had a history of pest sch>ol experience 
similar to the Block School-Alienated students. Tl^ir fomlly inc«ne levels fell in the 
low to fflicklle ron^. A^n^rs of the grot^ g^r^rolly sow theimctlves as "greceers'*, ami 
tlws octed out their allonotlon from the school in o manner that Is coi^istent with the 
values of urban ethnic white youth. They were p« Ytlculorly hostile to the White School- 
AlienatedlAouth Culture students. 



* Incone levels were determined on the bosis of parents' occupations. 



Whtto School> AnenoM/Yowth Cwlfurei These students, mostly from middle Incane bock- 
grounds, identified with the "counter culture." They tended to be articulate oml expressed 
radical political views. They may hove recently failed in school becouse they were "fed 
up with It, - but their post school records Included periods of high achievement, and they 
were generally above grodc level in basic skills. 
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P-volues for Multivariate and Univariate Analyses of Covarfance. AAetro vs. Control 
on Posf-test Vcricbles. Pretests as Covariates. 



1. 


Overall Multivariate Test 


p less than .000) 


2. 


Self-image 


p less than .8917 


3. 


Sense of Control 


p less thon .8512 


4. 


Breadth of City Experience 


p less than .0001 


5. 


Preference for Active Learning 


p less than .5312 


6. 


Pferceptlon of School Climate 


p less than ,(XXi\ 


7. 


Racial Attih^d&s 


not yet analyzed 


8. 


Character istics of Ideal Job 


differences <^rved, tentetive 


9. 


Nature of Hopcd-For Life Accomplishments 


dif^rences dbserved^ tentative 


10. 


Reading Achievement 


p less than .0342 


11. 


Mcth Achlovfcmont 


p loss than .0584 



Figi^ HI 
B 

Example of School Climate Item. 

If 0 student really believes something, but most other students don't, he'd bettor 
not talk about \i. 



Exactly like A little Not much Not ot all 

my school like my school like my school like my school 



Figwe Iti - C 



Pfercenf ^ student responses fitting "luteal" response pottem on School 
Climate Scale. 

Pretest Ptosttost 
Metro Stu<tent$ 14% (rating old school) 53% (rotlr^ Metro) 

Control Students 18% (rating present school) 18% (rating old school) 



Figure III - P 

Number ond pero^nt of students cto^lf led In six student sd[>groi^s chwt whom 
pleto pre and post infonmstlon is available: 



Nuii^r % of Tolol 

Block School Oriented 19 26% 

Block School Oriented 5 7% 
Rolltlcoliy Conscious 

Black School Alienated 9 )3% 

White School Oriented 26 36% 

White School Alienated 11 ]5% 
Youth Culture 

White School Alienated 2 3% 
Ethnic 



72 



100% 



t 

/ 



Figure Itl - E 



P* Values for MutHvoriato and Unlvofiafe Anoiyses of Covarforu^. Metro Biacic 
School Allefwtcd vs. Metro White School Alienated - Youth Culture. 



Vorioble 

f 


l¥etest 


r^Wi FU&T 


nMrrest witt) 
i¥etest CB 
wO¥Cif iote 


Owrail MuitlvcHriate Test 






• i^0o4 


Sclf^lfMMie 


.2751 






SorvsG of Control 


.2694 




• /O4o 


Breodth of City Experiences 


.0064 


,0136 


.5394 


Preference fm* Active Leomir^ 


.0036 


.0226 


.9898 


Perceptions of School Ciimote 


.1368 


.(^ 


.6850 


Reading Achievement 


.0001 


.(XK)1 


.8668 


Math Achievement 


*• 

.0001 


.0006 


.5829 



Figure Ml - F 

Selected Pretest ond Pbsttest Means and Difference Scores for A/tetro Black School 
Alieiwted, AAetro White School Alienated Youth Culture and Control Group. * 



Vorioble Grmtp 


Pretest 


Posttcst 


Difference 


Breadth of City Metro BSA 
Experience Metro WSA-YC 
Control 


40.5 
51.9 
44.2 


47.8 
57.1 
45.8 


+ 7.3 
5.2 
+ 1.6 


School Climate Metro BSA 

Metro WSA-YC 
Control 


194.7 
173.2 
216.1 


239.4 
292.3 
214.8 


+44.7 
+119.1 
- 1.3 


Reoding Metro BSA 
Achievement Metro WSA-YC 
Control 


259.7 
292.9 
274.1 


264.2 
303.4 
275.3 


+ 4.5 
+10.5 
+ 1.2 
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Figum IV 



EXAMPLES OF CONTENT ANALYSIS OF STRl^Tl^ED INTERVIEWS 



I. Catesc^les for fho Description of Teochers (Dlinemlons along which students des- 
cribe their teachers). 



CATEGORY^ 1: DIALOGUE 

Positive Pole: The teacher who 
dig logics . 

The dialogue teacher Is described as 
one who will communicate fully with 
the student: The student feels that he 
con express an idea to tl^ teacher, 
end the teacher will understond and 
try to communicate this understanding. 
E.g., "you con really rap with this 
guy" Of "ho listens to >wu". 



Negative Pble: The teacher who does 
not dlolc^rue . 

The non-dlaloguing tecnher leoves the 
student with the feelli^ that he and 
the teacher hove been "talking past" 
each other. I.e. that whot the student 
soys does not quite connect up with 
what the tecreher soys, etc, "I don't 
feel that I ccm talk to him", "I fusf cten't 
seem to be getting throi^. 



CATEGORY » 2-. NON-COMPARTMENTALI2ATION 



Positive Pbic: The teacher who re- 
lotes to the whole student. 



This teccher g?vcs the }rpfe%i«i fo 
the student Jhot it Is a rr.otter of one 
humon being to onothcr, m>t a stu^nt 
to o teacher. V/llj gcf interested in 
the student's persona! life ond talk 
seriously obout non-school matters 
(not in fhi noturc- of "nosy-teocher 
pretending to be o social worker", 
but OS o friend). 

CATEGCiY ^ 7: NON-AUTHORITARIANISM 

Positive Pple: The non-author I tarion 
teacher. 



Ne^tive Pole: The teacher wIh> com- 
partmentalizes the student, relates to 
him in fho student-teacher role relatlon- 
ship only. 

Never lets his hoir down, so to speok: 
Is always "Mr. Thompson" ond resists ef- 
forts to relate to students In any otter woy. 



Nogotive Pble: The outhoritoflon teocher . 



This teacher gives off the idea that 



This teacher is a mortlmit who bol loves 



the shident !s o hcc and oqual fndt- 
vfdwol with many pontonol rfghti^ 
does not vse umK»eccs&ary «r petty 
dfsciplfnoty techniques, and allows 
students to develop their own Ideos 
and procedures. 



In scolding, punishment and verbal 
(sometimes physlcot) oNise to have his 
woy (and It must al%vayt be his woy 
with the sHwIents.) 



Categories for the Descriptlwi c^ Sclwiols (Dimensions along which students describe 
their sci^ls In general .} 

CATEGORY ^ 1: PERSOIMAL FREEDOM FROM SCI^DOL RULES 



Positive Pole: The school leaves one 
feeling that one Is not controlled or 
restricted In on uncomforhablc or un- 
pleosont way. 

E.g. student praises the fact that one 
con m^ or less come and qo ourtd be- 
have as one pieosos without beit^ 
"hissied" by poffy rules. 



IMegotlvo Me; The school leaves one 
feeling thot one is heimned In by rules 
ond rcgulottons/ Is tnyped. 



Student complains about hail posses, 
dross codes, monitoring of his casual be- 
iKivtor. 



CATEGORY ^ 2: FREEDOM OF ACADEMIC CHOICE 



Positive Pole: TIh3 school gives the 
student the feeling of being oble to 
plot out his own ooidemlc career c» 
he wishes. 

E.g. praise of the variety aixi c^tl<His 
available to the student, ttc. 



Negative Pole: The school leaves the 
shicbnt feeling that he Is locked Into o 
rigid pre^orronged proyow, 

E .g. complo'nts olx>ut required courses, 
rigid progrcsns, etc. 



CATEGORY ^ 3: FREEDOM OF PERSONAL EXPRESSION IN CLASS 



Positive Pble: Student fetis that he 
con speak up and express divergent 
Ideas In clcss without bclr^ graded 
down or yelled at or having the 
teocher report him os subversive. 

E.g. praise for the degree of open 
discussion of con trovers lo I issues In 
social studies, etc. 



Negotive Pole: Stwtent feels thot the 
teachers fcrco their Ideas €m the student 
and thot there Is no chance to talk back 
or ob|oct or voice o different opinion. 

E.g. complaints obout teachers pr^M- 
gondlzlng students, brolnwoshlng them 
etc. 



CATEGORY ' 10: FEELING CF f^EPARATION FOR T>€ FUTILE 



FoilHve Met THe student perceives 
that the school is preporir^ hfm well 
for col ley and/ot wo<k« 

Student mokes specific statements con- 
cerning the helpfulness of the progrom 
in fH^pcnring him for the practical neecb 
of the future. 



tvtegotfve ^le$ The sK<dent feels or fecnrs 
thot what ^s on in the school Is not re- 
levont to his future siyvlvoL 

Student contains or expresses do(4)t of 
how imich good thd school and Its pro* 
grcms will do Mm In gettlr^ Into college 
or finding a |ob. 



Figure V 

GROSS FREQUENCY OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE CHARACTERIZATIONS OF 
SCK>OlS: METRO AND CONTROL, PRE AND POST 

(Based on Incomplete tabulafic^, ApHf 16, 1974) 





Negative Characterizations 


Positive Charocterizations 


Metro- ftetest 
(Rating fonror school) 




26 


Metro Postest 
(Roting Metro) 


31 


172 


Control -Pk^test 


66 




Control -Postest 


43 


15 



Figura VI 

GROSS FREQUENCY OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE CHARACTERIZATIONS OF 
TEACHERS: METRO AND CONTROL, PRE AND POST 



(Based on incomplete tabulations, April 16, 1974) 





Negotlve Characterizations 


Positive Chorocterizations 


Metro- Pretest 
Ototir^ fom^r scIh»oI) 


1 


1 


Metro-Postest 
(Rating Metro) 


21 


1 I i_ 

38 


Control- Pretest 


23 


32 


Conrrol-Pbstest 


8 


9 



Cohort 1, 



Figure VI t 
REVISED RESEARCH MODEL 

(1) farticlpont ObservoHon. 

s 

(2) Triol and small-scale interviewing and quesHonnaire 
use growing from participant observation. 



Cohort 2. 



(1) Experimental - control study employing interviews and 
questionnaires developed with Cohort 1 . 

(2) Continued participant observation. 

(3) Continued complementary use of three methods In 
combination. 



ERIC 



Figure V!ll 



CNS PUBLICATfONS RELEVANT. TO AERA PRESENTATION 



The following CNS publications ore ovoiloble from the Center. A full list of CNS pub- 
lications Including descriptions and analysis of new school programs is also available. 

1. "Strengthening Alternative Schools" (Horvord Educotionc! Review . Vol. 42, No. 3; 
August 1972) describes and analyzes the patterns of dcvoiqsment thot oltemotive 
schools follow, and provides a f»-oposal for research, evaluation and feedback oimed 
at strengthening alternative schools. Tte c«o study of student involvement in de- 
cisiw-maklng at A/tetro High School In Chicago is one tested example for this pro- 
posal. Reprints available from CNS. 37 pp. $.75. 

2' A P>^oposal for Completion of Reseorch on the Develofynent of on Alternative School 
describes the research plan developed for studying a specific alternative school. This 
research plan, which was carried out at AAetro High School in Chicago, is aimed ot 
understanding both the day-to-day process of education in the school and the effects 
of the educational program on Metro students. Appendices included. Distributed 
through CNS. November, 1971. Mimeographed. 21pp. $1.(K). 

3. "Oo Too Atony Cooks Spoil The Broth?" Student-Teochor-farent P&rticipotien in De- 
cision-Making in Alternative Schools looks at some of the complex problems raised 
when alternative schools attempt to simulfoncously include students, 'eochors, and 
parents in the formal decision-making processes within their first years. First-hand 
observotiwis are drawn from two types of alterriotive sch<»ls; public high schools 
"without walls", and private elemenhary "free" schools. CNS. May, 1973. 
Mimeographed. 20 pp. $.50. 

^« You Can Talk To the Teachers; Teacher-Student Relations In an Alternative School 
describes the typical woys students and teochers fntgrocted in a public high sci^l 
"without walls". This study, based on two years of participant obervation, omslyzes 
the norms uncterlying these relationships and some of the effects of these interactions 
on organizational functioning and student development. CNS. February, 1974. 
Mimeographed. 44 pp. $1.25. 

5, A Guide to Ethnographic Reseorch in Schools explains the rationale for using the 
anthropological approach In school settings end briefly describes the techniques of 
conducting this kind of research. While it deals with theoretical Issues It is written 
for those who have hod very little previous exposure to these approaches. CNS. 
April, 1974. Mimeographed. 23 pp. $1.00. 



» 



^* Mfc^^•o School; A Rfcyort on the- tVogrcss of Chicogo's Expcrimenfal "School Wifh- 
outWolls" Includes the initial Rationale and Progrom, the course catalogue/ or^ 
onin-depth report on the fofst semester. Januory, 1971. Ptapcrbound. $6.00. 

^* The Second Semester is a detailed progress report on the development during Metro's 
second semester focusing on the key problems of Curriculum development, counseling, 
and staff development. May, 1971. Mimeographed. 54 pp. $2.50. 

^' Third Semester reports on the developments in Metro's third semester which include o 
major crisis in the school's relation to the Chicago Board of Education. Roconwien- 
dotions for the future dcvelqjmept of the school arc included. October, 1971. 
Mimeogrophed. 61 pp. $2.50. 



Notes for ordering: 

1. Numbers 6, 7, and 8 are ovailoble as a unit for $9.00. 

2' Payment must occompony orders. This policy is due to the high alministrativc 
cost of billing and other popcrwork when orders are not pre|xiid. Make ell 
checks and money or<fcrs payable to: Center for New Schools. Include 25^ 
handling and shifying charge for each cop^ ordorod. 
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